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Lincoln  as  I Knew  Him 

By  WHITELAW  REID,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain 


1HAD  the  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Lincoln  a little 
before  his  nomination  for  the  presidency;  in 
fact,  of  having  been  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  of  Republican  editors  outside  his  State  to 
propose  his  nomination  in  preference  to  our  own 
State  candidate.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed  never, 
of  course,  became  intimate — I was  only  an  unimpor- 
tant boy ; but  he  was  always  kind  to  me,  and  I con- 
tinued to  see  him  from  time  to  time,  till  I sat  near 
his  bier  in  the  White  House  and  afterward  watched, 
from  the  roof  of  the  treasury,  the  long  procession 
pass  through  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  up  the  Capitol 
Hill — the  ever-renewed  procession  that  lasted  for  a 
fortnight,  that  swept  great  cities  into  its  ranks  and 
crossed  half  the  country,  to  lay  him  at  last  at  rest 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs. 

But  never  hitherto  have  I seriously  undertaken  to 
characterize  or  to  estimate  him.  The  eulogy  often 
seemed  to  me,  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  long  after- 
ward, to  run  into  uninformed  apotheosis;  and  senti- 
mentalists, with  whom  I knew  him  to  have  no  sym- 
pathy, seized  upon  him,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  as  their  own  particular  hero,  for  their  own  par- 
ticular purposes. 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  I place  Lincoln  far 
above  Bismarck,  who  created  an  empire;  far  above 
Gambetta,  who  saved  a fallen  people;  or  Mazzini, 
who  helped  put  anew  soul  in  another;  or  the  Marquis 
Ito,  who  transformed  some  hermit  islanders  into  the 
present  first  of  Asiatic  and  peer  of  European  Powers. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  either  a simple-minded 
rustic  or  a professional  “reformer.”  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  an  ardent  partisan  and  the  most  skillful 
master  of  men  and  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the  game 
of  politics  known  in  his  State. 

But  he  was  not  governed  by  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  least  of  all  by  any  remembrance  of  griev- 
ances. During  his  life  at  the  bar  no  other  lawyer 
had  ever  affronted  and  wounded  him  so  deeply  as  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton,  and  the  professional  conduct  was 
further  imbittered  by  unconcealed  contempt  for  his 
backwoods  appearance.  Yet,  in  a critical  moment 
and  on  the  belief  that  Mr.  Stanton  could  do  the  work 
in  which  his  first  appointee  had  not  been  successful, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  contemptuous  and,  as 
he  thought,  arrogant  lawyer  his  Secretary  of  War. 

A highly  trained  general  whom  he  had  appointed 
and  promoted  tortured  him  by  unexpected  delays  in 
the  field  and  by  sending  him  political  letters,  kept 
him  waiting  long  at  night  in  the  general’s  anteroom 
— even  once,  it  was  said,  went  to  bed  without  seeing 
him  at  all.  He  kept  this  man  in  high  command  and 
persisted  in  “giving  him  another  trial,”  in  spite  of 
halting  obedience  and  frequent  failure,  long  after  the 
country  and  the  Cabinet  called  for  change.  The 
ablest  and  most  useful  member  of  his  Cabinet  was 
used  as  a rallying  point  for  the  disaffection  which 
sought  to  prevent  his  renomination,  and  this  member 
of  his  official  family  finally  resigned  on  a poor  ques- 
tion of  patronage.  He  seized  the  opportunity,  a few 


months  later,  to  appoint  that  man  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  not  “perpetually  telling  humorous  and 
sometimes  risque  stories  in  the  White  House”;  he 
had  no  such  conception  of  the  duties  of  a statesman  in 
exalted  position  and  in  a time  of  extreme  peril.  On 
the  contrary,  he  probably  told  fewer  stories  during 
his  whole  stay  in  the  White  House  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year  of  his  adult  life;  and  for  every  one  he  did 
tell,  a hundred  poorer  and  coarser  ones  were  fathered 
on  him.  Nor  did  his  stories  call  for  the  unctuous  and 
superfluous  excuse  that  they  afforded  him  a needed  re- 
lief from  the  sadness  of  the  time.  No  doubt  he  was 
sad  in  the  White  House,  but  he  had  been  sad  all  his 
life.  The  wit  and  humor  with  which  his  stories  over- 
flowed were  an  essential  part  of  his  strange,  frontier 
nature,  as  essential  as  his  melancholy,  his  ready  sym- 
pathies or  his  ambition.  He  had  no  dissipations  and 
no  other  amusements;  instead  of  these,  he  told  stories 
from  boyhood  to  admiring  comrades.  He  told  them 
uncommonly  well,  and  in  public  they  always  illus- 
trated his  argument  and  helped  him  carry  his  point. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  have  made  plainer  his 
view  about  the  unfitness  of  the  Free  Soilers  to  assume 
the  place  of  a great  national  party  and,  with  their  one 
idea,  undertake  the  complex  duties  of  carrying  on  the 
government  of  the  country  than  his  story,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  as  early  as  1848,  about  the  Yankee  ped- 
dler who  had  but  one  pair  of  trousers  in  his  stock 
and  commended  it  to  every  customer  as  “large  enough 
to  fit  any  man — and  small  enough  to  fit  any  boy.” 

He  was  always  the  life  of  every  country  tavern 
where  he  stayed,  and  his  stories  on  the  circuit  were 
as  eagerly  awaited  by  the  bench  and  bar  as  the  regu- 
lar sessions  of  the  court.  Yet,  at  the  most  critical 
periods  of  his  life,  this  incessant  story-teller  was  the 
victim  of  such  melancholia  that  his  friends  feared  for 
his  reason;  always,  when  not  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, he  was  the  most  melancholy-looking  of  men.  In 
the  White  House  and  under  the  anxieties  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  naturally  still  more  gloomy.  To  regard 
this  highest  and  saddest  statesman  of  the  century  as 
a mere  professional  wearer  of  the  cap  and  bells,  to 
take  this  sacred  name  as  a convenient  decoration  for 
some  popular  humorist  or  for  a “jokesmith  by  trade,” 
to  eulogize  some  such  one  as  “the, Abraham  Lincoln 
of  American  literature”— that  is  the  last  'indignity 
from  the  sentimental  school  which  he  distrusted  in 
life  and  which  thus  belittles  his  blood-earned  laurels. 

He  was  not  in  the  early  days  and,  in  fact,  he  never 
became  a great  lawyer — hardly  even  a thorough  one. 
He  did  become  slowly — he  did  everything  slowly — an 
unsurpassed  jury  lawyer,  with  what  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional rivals  considered  the  drawback  of  being  also 
an  honest  one.  He  could  not  succeed  unless  he  thor- 
oughly believed  in  his  case — and  he  rarely  tried. 

He  was  an  intensely  religious  man  and  knew  the 
Bible  better  than  any  other  book.  His  own  conduct 
was  governed  by  an  exalted  ethical  code — -as  exalted 
as  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  he  was  never  a mem- 
ber of  any  church,  and,  if  the  opinions  of  two  of  his 


partners,  of  his  wife  and  of  some  other  intimates  can 
be  accepted,  he  could  not  be  accurately  described  as 
a convinced  Christian. 

He  was  the  great  Emancipator,  but  in  politics  he 
was  never  an  Abolitionist — in  fact,  be  distrusted  and 
opposed  them  and  their  party.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career  he  did  not  even  particularly  concern 
himself  with  slavery,  although  he  always  thought  ill 
of  it.  He  devoted  himself  to  local  issues,  and  he 
rose  first  to  the  favor  of  his  constituents  by  arguing 
the  navigability  of  the  Sangamon  River  and  by  lead- 
ing the  successful  effort  for  the  removal  of  the  State 
capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield,  near  its  banks. 

Lincoln  was  the  child  of  poor  pioneers  in  a rough 
settlement  of  emigrants  and  adventurers  in  south- 
western Kentucky.  Their  immortal  son  was  born  in 
a log  cabin,  fourteen  feet  square;  and  when,  seven 
years  later,  the  roving  parents  removed  to  a remoter 
wilderness  and  cheaper  land  in  southern  Indiana,  they 
lived  first  in  a “half-faced  camp”- — that  is  to  say,  in 
a log  cabin  of  which  the  side  to  the  south  was  left 
out,  while,  of  course,  the  lop-sided  structure  had 
neither  windows  nor  doors  nor  floor.  The  lad  had 
altogether,  but  in  widely  separated  fragments,  con- 
siderably less  than  one  year’s  attendance  at  school, 
and  the  last  of  this  came  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  The  books  slowly  gathered  in  his  father’s  cahin 
were  the  Bible,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  jEsop’s 
Fables,  Weems’s  Life  of  Washington,  a small  History 
of  the  United  States  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  Out  of 
these  he  began  digging  his  education  for  himself,  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  and  reading  at  night  by  the  light  of 
the  blazing  logs  in  the  fireplace.  From  these  books 
and  this  painful  study  he  developed  the  extraordinary 
English  style,  sometimes  quaint,  but  always  lucid, 
convincing  and  well-nigh  perfect,  which  marks  most 
of  his  public  productions  and  rises  to  such  world 
classics  as  the  speech  at  Gettysburg,  the  letter  to  the 
mother  of  five  sons  lost  in  battle  or  the  close  of  the 
second  inaugural. 

When  nineteen  he  had  grown  into  a young  giant  of 
six  feet  four.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  (a  defiant  return  to  the  State  by  savages  who 
had  agreed  to  go  beyond  its  borders),  the  young  fel- 
low enlisted,  was  immediately  chosen  captain  by  the 
company  raised  in  the  neighborhood  and  served  till  the 
end.  The  most  serious  exploits  remembered  in  his 
military  service  were  his  indignant  rescue  of  a half- 
starved,  unwarlike  Indian  whom  the  soldiers  were 
about  to  kill,  and  his  refusal  to  betray  to  deserved 
discipline  some  of  his  own  men  who,  without  his 
knowledge,  had  broken  into  the  officers’  stores  and 
got  drunk  on  them.  The  consequent  sentence  on  Cap- 
tain Lincoln  required  him  to  wear  a wooden  sword  for 
three  days  in  punishment — a sentence  to  which  he 
submitted  with  perfect  simplicity  and  composure. 

With  this  episode,  the  record  of  the  pioneer  lad, 
the  rail-splitter,  flatboatman  and  volunteer  militia- 
man, now  twenty-two  years  old,  is  closed.  He  next 
takes  more  vigorously  than  ever  to  attending  the  local 
(Continued  on  page  160.) 
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The  Howard  Watch 


The  big  “ Limited  ” 
waits  for  no  man. 
It  moves  out  on  tlie 
tick  of  the  second. 

Set  your  time-piece  by  the  start- 
ing signal  or  by  the  conductor’s 
watch — and  you  have  HOWARD 
time.  ,T.'he  point  is  right  there. 
You  can  start  with  HOWARD 
time  but  the  chances  are  that  you 
can't  keep  it  unless  you  carry  a 
Howard  Watch. 

The  Howard  is  the  greatest 
Railroad  Watch  in  the  world. 


Whether  a HOWARD  is  worth 
while  for  you  depends  not  on  your 
occupation  but  on  the  kind  of  man 
you  are.  If  you  are  an  “any 
time  ” man,  any  watch  will  do  ; if 
you  are  an  accurate  man,  you  want 
a Howard — with  its  splendid 
adjustment  to  positions,  tem- 
perature and  isochronism. 

That  means  authoritative  time. 

The  gain  in  self-respect  is  worth 
more  than  the  investment. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from  the  17- 
jewel  (double  roller)  in  a Boss  or  Crescent 
gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  in 
a 14k  solid  gold  case  at  $150—  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a g:ood  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a postal  card.  Dept.  U,  and  we  will  send  you  “The  Story  of 
Edward  Howard  and  the  First  American  Watch” — an  inspiring:  chap- 
ter of  history  that  every  man  and  boy  should  read.  ' 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  Who  Drink 
Unwisely 

Why  hesitate  in  taking  steps  to  over- 
come a false  appetite?  Over-indulgence 
in  liquor  is  the  result  of  constitutional 
weakness.  Often  this  is  originally  induced 
by  wilful  drinking.  A continued  excess- 
ive drinking,  however,  is  not  a matter  of 
the  will,  but  of  the  body.  It  is  a phys- 
ical, not  a mental  condition — therefore, 
subject  to  medical  treatment. 

(NO  HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS) 

Entirely  without  harmful  after-effects  is 
the  Oppenheimer  Treatment.  Its  splendid 
virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  direct  to 
the  cause.  It  removes  the  unnatural 
craving  for  liquor  by  giving  perfect  phys- 
ical balance. 

Some  of  the  country's  most  representative  men  have 
taken  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment.  Hundreds  of  busi- 
nessmen have  done  so,  sensibly  realizing  the  advantages 
of  abstinence.  All  knew  that  the  most  positive  way  to 
abstain  from  stimulants  was  to  eliminate  desire  for  tbeir 
use.  And  they  chose  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment  be- 
cause of  its  practical  thoroughness. 

Administered  Through 
Your  Physician 

Your  own  physician  administers  the  Oppenheimer 
Treatment.  It  is  never  put  in  the  hands  of  the  patient. 
Thus,  the  utmost  in  effectiveness  is  assured  and  possible 
misuse  obviated. 

Nor  will  the  taking  of  this  treatment  interfere  at  all  with 
your  business  or  social  duties.  It  is  wonderfully  simple, 
and  its  benefits  are  felt  within  24  hours. 

Absolute  professional  confidence  is  observed  by  the 
Oppenheimer  Institute  in  all  its  dealings.  Only  your 
physician  need  share  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  tak- 
ing treatment.  You  should  feel  no  more  hesitancy  al>out 
it  than  you  would  in  administering  to  any  other  bodily  ill. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment. 
In  the  meantime,  cut  out  the  coupon  and  send  to-day. 


-COUPON- 
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OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE  , 

^ 317  West  57th  Street,  New  York  J 

Kindly  send  me  in  strictest  confidence  and  under  plain  z 
cover,  details  of  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment.  ? 

I Name f 

I Address | 

j... 


Lincoln  as  I Knew  Him 

{Continued  from  page  149.) 

courts  and  making  stump  speeches, 
widens  his  reputation  as  an  inveterate 
story-teller,  resolves  to  be  a lawyer  and 
borrows  law  books,  announces  himself 
as  a candidate  for  the  Legislature  and 
meantime  tries  to  keep  a country  store 
for  a living.  He  was  defeated  for  the 
Legislature,  but  had  the  almost  solid 
vote  of  his  own  neighborhood;  and  he 
broke  up  as  a merchant,  but  readily 
gave  his  notes  for  his  debts,  began  pay- 
ing them  off  from  his  first  earnings  as 
a lawyer,  and  finished  the  process,  years 
afterward,  out  of  his  congressional  sal-' 
ary.  Meantime  he  worked  away  by 
himself  over  his  law  books,  took  any 
odd  job  that  offered  for  his  board, 
profited  by  the  prominence  his  canvass 
for  the  Legislature  had  given  him  to 
get  appointed  postmaster  and  studied 
land  surveying  in  borrowed  books,  in 
order  to  be  made  assistant  surveyor. 
Next  year  he  tried  again  for  the  Legis- 
lature and  was  elected. 

When  he  thus  entered  upon  a public 
career  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  ago. 
Eight  successive  elections  to  the  Legis- 
lature, one  term  in  Congress,  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  get  appointed  land  com- 
missioner, an  increasing  law  practice 
that  placed  him  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  State,  several  canvasses 
as  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  presi- 
dential elector,  then  the  unsuccessful 
contest  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
United  States  Senate — -that  gives,  in 
brief,  the  several  steps  in  this  public 
career  up  to  his  election  by  the  new 
anti-slavery  party  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Lincoln’s  courageous  honesty  and  his 
splendid  intellectual  display  in  the  joint 
debate  gave  him  the  Republican  national 
nomination,  but  the  fateful  campaign 
that  followed  brought  a result  which  few 
anticipated.  It  made  him  President. 
His  unflinching  adherence  to  his  convic- 
tions had  driven  or  tempted  Douglas 
1 into  a position  where  he- failed  for  lack 


of  Southern  support,  and  the  South  into 
a position  where  it  failed  for  lack  of 
Northern  support,  and  thus  both  were 
presently  confronted  by  a successful 
anti-slavery  party  in  constitutional  con- 
trol of  the  national  government.  The 
South  could  not  take  another  step  for  the 
spread  of  slavery  in  the  Union.  Next, 
it  attempted  to  break  the  Union  up.  To 
defeat  that  attempt  was  the  sworn  duty 
of  the  President  and  it  now  became  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  lifelong,  all-absorbing  aim. 
He  had  followed  legal  and  constitutional 
methods  till  his  opponents  abandoned 
them  and  made  war  upon  the  national 
government.  Thenceforward  he  sought 
to  advance  on  the  plain  path  before  him 
only  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  could  carry 
the  people  with  him.  This  was  his  dis- 
tinction— to  know  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  command  their  confidence,  to  per- 
suade them  of  their  high  duty,  to  lead 
them  alvvays,  but  to  lead  only  as  fast  as 
they  would  follow. 

Anti-slavery  man  as  he  had  always 
been  by  conviction  and  anti-slavery 
President  as  he  was  now  by  election,  he 
realized  that  his  only  actual  mandate 
from  the  people  was  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  slaveholders  to  extend  that  institution 
over  free  soil  within  the  Union.  But  he 
was  not  kept  long  in  a waiting  attitude. 
The  South  hastened  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. A plot  to  assassinate  him  before 
he  could  enter  Washington  to  be  inau- 
gurated was  detected  and  thwarted.  The 
cotton  States  were  already  setting  up 
their  secession  Confederacy  and  the 
whole  South  was  aflame  and  defiant. 
Nevertheless  his  inaugural  address  was 
one  patient  effort  to  soothe  and  per- 
suade. He  made  it  perfectly  plain  that 
they  had  not  the  excuse  of  any  attack 
from  him,  present  or  intended,  upon 
slavery  where  it  already  existed,  under 
constitutional  sanction. 

The  war  into  which  the  South  drove 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  their  effort  to  break  up 
the  Union  was  at  first  sustained  by  the 
Northern  people  at  large  only  as  a war 
to  maintain  the  Union;  they  could  not 
have  been  united  in  its  support  for  any 
wider  purpose.  He  would  not,  there- 
fore, permit  it  to  be  diverted- from  that 
character — would  not  let  it  appear  as  a 
movement  on  his  part  to  abolish  or  even 
to  injure  slavery  where  that  institution 
had  an  admittedly  legal  existence  under 
the  Constitution.  He  was  even  anxious 
to  keep  the  confiscation  act  against  the 
escaping  slaves  of  rebels  from  bearing 
the  appearance  of  a plan  to  turn  the  war 
into  an  abolition  channel.  Not  till  he 
was  sure  that  the  conservative  masses 
of  the  North  realized  the  necessity  was 
he  willing  to  use  this  power,  already  put 
in  his  hands,  against  slavery  within  its 
old  limits. 

This  patience,  moderation,  transparent 
candor  had  exactly  the  effect  he  desired 
in  consolidating  the  wavering  sentiment 
of  the  North  into  a conviction  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Union  was  to  de- 
stroy slavery. 

Lincoln  has  rightly  been  selected  as 
the  chief  American  maker  of  history  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  world  long 
ago  chose  another  as  our  chief  maker  of 
history  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Both 
were  typical  products  of  your  own  race, 
as  developed  in  new  surroundings,  in 
that  conflict  with  wild  nature  and  wild 
men  which  has  subdued  a continent  to 
the  highest  uses  of  civilization.  Both 
were  human,  neither  was  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
But  whether  for  patient  fortitude  and 
final  success  in  war,  or  for  wise  leader- 
ship of  a great  people  in  peace,  I venture 
to  think  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  not  inferior  to  any  sons  of 
the  race,  born  in  those  centuries,  under 
any  skies.  Nay,  more,  I venture  to 
think  that  in  the  whole  long  and  glorious 
history  of  that  race,  while  its  history 
was  ours  as  well  as  yours,  they  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

-J-  «J- 

Keep  off  the  Track! 

CREDIT  should  be  given  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  reducing  the 
number  of  deaths  of  trespassers 
on  its  property.  During  the  decade  just 
closed,  persons  unlawfully  upon  the 
property  of  the  railroad  have  been  killed 
at  the  rate  of  two  a day — in  all,  7,996 
people.  In  1907  the  high-water  mark 
of  916  was  reached,  and  the  company  at 
once  began  a campaign  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  dangers  of  trespassing. 
With  the  co-operation  of  city  and  county 
authorities,  there  has  been  secured  a re- 
duction of  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  four 
years,  in  the  year  just  past  the  number 
of  deaths  being  331  fewer  than  it  was 
in  1907. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Use  a 
Comptometer 


Because — 

It’s  a good  adding  machine— lias  twice  the 
speed  of  any  other. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  fastest  machine  for  all 
multiplications  and  divisions  in  business 
accounting. 

Its  dead-sure  accuracy  prevents  mistakes. 

It  is  easily  operated — you  touch  the  keys,  the 
machine  does  the  rest. 

It  has  no  lever  to  pull  after  each  item  ; no 
carriage  to  handle  ; rfo  ribbon  to  replace. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  work 
we  are  now  doing:  without  the  Comptometer. 

Younglove  Lumber  Co.. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Ask  for  our  booklet  " Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation”  describ- 
ing its  uses  in  nearly  every  line  of  business  ; or,  better  still. 

write  for  a machine  on  free  triuL 


;^TIPLIE3 

Felt  & Tanant  Mfg.  Co.,  1729  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mailed 

FREE 

Just  like  a 30-Footer  0“  ■>“*  tlink  of  Buying  a Launch 
only  smaller;  IK  B “.f 


Boat  and  Engine  Book  I 


Handsome  Book  WHICH 

EXPLAINS 
FOUR  WON- 
DERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 

Only  $121  for  this  complete  16-ft.  Launch — I H.  P., 
guaranteed  self-staning  Engine,  weedless  Wheel  and 
Rudder.  Result  of  30  years’  experi- 
ence. Money  back  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. Write  for  free  catalog  to-day. 

Special  Bargains  in  Weco  reversible, 
self-starting  engines  to  those  building 
or  buying  their  own  hulls.  Engine 
controlled  by  one  lever.  Full  size 
Boat  Designs  furnished  free  to  pur- 
chasers of  Weco  Engines. 

C.  T.  WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO.,  1910  Cunal  St..  GrceDvilli 


Buys  Best 

140-Egg  Incubator 


Double  cases  an  over  ;best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  selC-regrulating. 
Best  140-chick  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.8S.  Doth  ordered  together, 

$11. SO.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 

Rockies). 

No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Befle  Gty  Incubator  Company,  Box  161  Raao^Wiscom&t 


Nulite  Gasoline  Table  Lamp. 

A beautiful  lamp  for  homes,  hotels,  offices,  stores, 
hanks,  cafes.  Portable,  safe;  can  he  turned  lip- 
si<le  clown  or  rolled  on  the  Jloor  willinnt  danger  or 
alfecting  tlie  liglit.  300  C.  P.  of  soft,  hrilliant  light, 
1-3  cent  per  liour.  Also  200  diflerent  stj'les  of  lamps 
and  systems. 

AF'FWX^  • want  town,  county  and 

A kJ  • travelling  salesmen.  Best  prop-  . 
osition  ever  offered.  Sells  everywhere.  Write  for 
Special  Offer. 

CHICAGO  SOLAR  LIGHT  CO.. 

153  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


This  ELEGANT  Watch  $3:25 

Bundne  case  beautifully  engraved,  gold  flniibed  through- 
out,  atom  wind  and  atom  aet.  Fined  with  a 7 jewel  Ameri- 
can made  lever  movemeutQUAR  A NTE  E D 
20  YEARS  wkh  long  gold  flDlehed  obalit  for 
ladlee  or  vest  chain  for  gents.  |FYOU  SEE 
IT  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT.  Let  UB  send  it 

-itbout  expense  to  you  O.O.P.  express  paid  by  oa 
ir  examination  at  your  neareet  express  office,  and 
think  it  a bargain  and  equal  In  appearance 
any  910.00  gold  finished  watch  pay  the  express 
agent  $3,95  and  it  is  yours.  Our  20  year  guar- 
antee sent  with  each  watch.  Uentioa  if  you 
want  Lndies,’  Men’s  or  Boys'  site.  Address 
li'AUBER,R27,  226  DeaibomSt.ChiCago.llL 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paying. 

TheseGemsarechemicalwhit© 
sapphires.  Can’t  be  told  from 
diamonds  except  by  an  expert. 
’Stand  acid  and  fire  diamond  tests.  So 
hard  they  can’t  be  filed  and  will  cut 
glass.  BrSiioj)cy  guaranteed  25  years.  All 
mounted  In  14K  solid  go.  i dramond  mountings.  Will  send 
you  any  style  ring,  pin  orc.ud  cm  approval— all^gjiarges 
prepaid— no  money  In  advance.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  booklet,  special  prices  and  ring  measure. 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEH  CO.,  119  Saks  Bldg.,  Indianif  oils,  Ind. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “LESLIE’S  WEEKLY.” 
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